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REPORTS. 

Revue de Philologie, XXXIV (1910), 3 and 4. 

Pp. 213-223. Maurice Croiset, Conjectures Regarding the 
Chronology of Some of Euripides' Plays of Uncertain Date. 
(The First Hippolytus, Stheneboea, Phoenix, Cretan Women.) 
The first Hippolytus contained a scene in which Phaedra openly 
confessed her love to Hippolytus and sought to seduce him 
before the very eyes of the audience. The poet later eliminated 
the objectionable features of the play, remodeled it, and won the 
first prize with it. The new play, which has survived, was rep- 
resented in 428 B. C. None of the twenty-five plays of Euripides 
that may with reasonable certainty be said to have been written 
after this date — and twelve of these are extant — contain matter 
which, like that of the first Hippolytus, was likely to outrage the 
sense of decency of the Athenian public. It therefore appears 
almost certain that at some time between the production of the 
first and the second Hippolytus Euripides' attitude towards 
public sentiment underwent a complete change. If this is true, 
the phenomenon sheds new light on the spiritual evolution of the 
poet, and establishes a new chronological criterion for the un- 
dated plays. If a play shows a female character whose conduct 
resembles that of the Phaedra of the first Hippolytus, it must 
have been written some time previous to 428 B. c, the date of the 
second Hippolytus. In the light of this new principle, and in 
view of a certain dramatical progression that manifests itself in 
the treatment of the one fundamental theme, the Phoenix, the 
Stheneboea, and the first Hippolytus must be assigned, in the 
order named, to a period extending from about 440-432 B. c. 
The Cretan Women, which was played along with the Alcestis 
in 438 B. C, also belongs to this group of plays. 

Pp. 224-235. H. B16ry, Studies on the Language and the 
Style of Terence. The present paper is one of a number of 
chapters that were originally intended to form part of a complete 
Syntax of Terence. The Syntax was actually completed but it 
proved so bulky that the author at the last moment decided to 
reduce it to a Syntax of the Subordinate Sentence in Terence. 
Through the kindness of the Revue de Philologie, BISry is now 
printing some of the most interesting portions of the material 
that was to be sacrificed. The present instalment treats of the 
following uses of the substantive. 1. The substantive use of any 
word, phrase, or sentence. 2. The use of an abstract noun, such 
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as scelus, odium, etc., or of the name of a concrete object, such as 
crux, career, etc., as a term of reproach. 3. The gender of names 
of plays. 4. The gender of names of women that have a neuter 
termination. 5. The expression longinquitas aetatis. 6. The 
various uses and the regimen of verbal substantives in -tio, -tor, 
and -trix. This section has nine subsections, some of which 
comprise still smaller subdivisions. 

Pp. 235-237. Emile Brehier, Philo of Alexandria, De Speci- 
alibus Legibus, I, § 82 Cohn. The passage is corrupt because it 
contains an absurd statement, and contradicts Vita Mosis II 
(III), §§ 143 sq. Cohn, and other ancient statements on the 
subject. Emend so as to read ij 8' <r'o-0i?r tori x lT ^> v XwoCr Kal nepl- 
£a>fia <C.Kal 7r<pio-«Xes>, to piv els alftoiav aKfTrrjv, a jii] irpbs tw 6Wia- 
CTTTjplco yvpvoitrdai Se'pis, [6 te \ito>i>j *Cto 8c > eVf/ca Trjc irpos Tr/v vnrjpf 
aiuv 6£vtt}Tos' \_av*Lpoves . . . r}<TKi}pej>ot]. <[6 8e \irav \ii>ovs^> 5ia to 
Trjv o86vr)v etc prjSfi'os ra>f diroSptjcrKoprtop wtrnep ra epia ytvvaoQai. T<j5 h 
apxifpri &iclpt)Tai ptv . . . 

Pp. 238-243. L. Delaruelle, Observations on Some Passages 
in Cicero's Orations. The author proposes and defends the 
following changes, which are indicated by italics : Pro Quinctio, 
49 nam quid homini potest turpius, quid uiuo (MSS uero, editors 
uiro) miserius aut acerbius usu uenire ? Pro. Rose. Amer. 24 
nemo erat qui non audere (MSS ardere) omnia mallet. Ibid. 
149 causam mihi tradidit quem sua causa cupere <perinde> ac 
debere<»*> intellegebat. Pro Caelio, 42 ut ea quae ratione 
antea non despexerat (MSS perspexerat) satietate abiecisse 
et experiendo contempsisse uideatur. Pro Marcello, 10 (s. f. c. 3) 
quod <.senatui> breui tempore restituia (MSS futura) sit sua 
(MSS ilia) auctoritas. 

Pp. 244-250. RenS Waltz, Regarding Afranius Burrus. 
[Waltz spells the name Burrus, De la Ville de Mirmont Bur- 
r^us.] This paper is largely a reply to the criticisms that were 
directed by De la Ville de Mirmont in his article on Afranius 
Burrhus (see A. J. P. XXXIV (1913), 350 sq.) against some state- 
ments of Waltz's Vie de SSneque. . Waltz heartily concurs with 
De la Ville de Mirmont as to the wide prevalence of false notions 
regarding the career of Burrus, but he sets forth the unequal 
value of the arguments that were used by De la Ville de Mirmont 
to prove that Burrus' traditional reputation for virtue and honesty 
was somewhat exaggerated. Especially important is Waltz's 
exposition of the fact that Joseph. Ant. Jud. XX, 8, 9 is not avail- 
able as an argument against the integrity of Burrus. 

Pp. 251-294. Henri Alline, The History and Criticism of the 
Platonic Text, and Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1016 and 1017. (Frag- 
ments of the Phaedrus.) The first part of this paper is a 
historical survey of the theory and practice of Platonic textual 
criticism from the point of view of Platonic textual tradition. 
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Alline first passes in review the work of Bekker, Stallbaum, 
the Zurich editors, K. F. Hermann, Cobet, Schanz, Wohlrab, 
Jordan, and Krai. These men may be said to represent a period 
of Platonic textual research that was characterized for the most 
part by the collation and the classification of the medieval MSS. 
A new era begins in 1 89 1 with Mahaffy's publication of the 
Phaedo papyrus. This publication provoked a great deal of 
discussion, and led to the investigation of the real worth of our 
MS tradition. In this connection the author traces the work of 
Diels, Gomperz, A. T. Christ, Blass, Wentzel, Hartman, Usener, 
Immisch, and Couvreur. The appearance of the Phaedo papy- 
rus also gave a fresh impetus to the study of the relation of the 
ancient quotations to the tradition of our MSS, and Alline shows 
how this work, which had been begun by Roos in 1886 and 
Rawack in 1888, was now continued with fine results by Couv- 
reur, Schaeffer, St. Jones, Immisch, Bickel, and Apelt, until in 
1905 the publication of the papyrus containing the anonymous 
commentary on the Theaetetus added new material by the aid of 
which it was conclusively shown that the third family of our 
Platonic MSS, like the second, is older than the first. After this 
preliminary historical sketch, the author proceeds to the special 
consideration of the Phaedrus papyri that were published by 
Hunt in 1910 in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part VII. These papyri 
reveal three new sources of the Platonic text. A detailed study 
of all the variants presented by these new sources leads Alline to 
the following conclusions : 1. There existed among the ancients 
a fairly large number of traditions that were distinct from one 
another and of varying worth. Hence, it is inaccurate to speak 
of an ancient vulgate edition of Plato. 2. These traditions, to 
judge by our papyri, differed more from B than from T, and 
more from BT than from the other MSS. 3. No ancient 
tradition is identical with any definite portion of our medieval 
tradition. The medieval tradition, considered as a whole, 
shows certain distinctive characteristics (readings that are 
peculiar to it and that do not result from arbitrary modifi- 
cations), and seems to be derived from a single source. 4. 
The ancient tradition must be utilized for the establishment 
of the text. Not only its relation to our MSS must be studied, 
but also its own peculiar value must be determined. The text 
of papyrus 1017 is certainly the best of the three sources 
presented by the Phaedrus papyri, but the other two sources 
must not be neglected. For the editor of the Phaedrus specially, 
Alline lays down the law that he must derive his text from four 
sources, which are of varying value and purity, but which are all 
of them indispensable : 1. The text of the first family, represented 
by B and, only in a subsidiary manner, by some secondary MSS 
(n, D etc.). 2. The text of the second family, of which the 
Venetus T is the best representative. 3. The text of the third 
family. In the case of the Phaedrus, this text is pretty close to 
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the text of the second family, and must be derived principally 
from W. The three families combined constitute our MS tradi- 
tion, which is generally conclusive. 4. The ancient tradition 
(quotations and papyri), which is of varying- form and value. In 
the great majority of cases, the readings common to BTW furnish 
the text that may be considered the true Platonic text. But in 
certain comparatively rare instances the papyri present a new 
and more authentic tradition. 

Pp. 295-300. Book Notices. 

Pp. 301-328. J. B. Mispoulet, The Transformations of Spain 
during the First Three Centuries of the Roman Empire. The 
administrative organization of Hispania ulterior did not suffer 
any material change during the first three centuries of the Roman 
Empire, but, from an inscription discovered at Tangier in 1887, 
it appears that at some time during this period the province ex- 
perienced at least a change of name. The inscription in question 
refers to a Nova Hispania ulterior Tingitana. The author's ex- 
planation of the designation is that during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius the province of Mauretania Tingitana was temporarily 
attached to Spain for the sake of affording military protection to 
the senatorial province of Hispania ulterior Baetica. In regard 
to Hispania citerior, the situation is more complicated, and the 
facts are more obscure. The official designation of the province 
during the period under consideration is always Hispania citerior. 
It is true that the majority of modern writers speak of a pro- 
vincia Tarraconensis in connection with this period, but this 
designation is inaccurate, as it does not appear in inscriptions 
before the fourth century. Other writers assume the existence of 
a province of Asturia et Callaecia. But the existence of such a 
province is far from being proved. The inscription that was 
discovered at Leon in 1849 seemed to have settled the question, 
but the author shows that the current explanation of that inscrip- 
tion cannot stand. According to Mispoulet, the Hispania nova 
citerior of the inscription is simply a reorganized Hispania 
citerior, the reorganization perhaps consisting in the separation 
of the military territory of Leon from Asturia and its annexation 
to the Tarraconensian district. Whilst at the time of Strabo 
Hispania citerior was divided into three districts, there were only 
two during the first three centuries of the empire, namely, His- 
pania citerior Tarraconensis and Asturia et Callaecia. Till the 
year 288 or 289 A. d., the entire province was governed by a 
legatus of consular rank whose official designation was legatus 
Augusti pro praetore Hispaniae citerioris. After 288 or 289 
A. D., the governor was no longer of consular or even of senatorial 
rank, but he was a simple praeses of equestrian rank. In regard 
to the government of the districts, a distinction must be made 
between the Tarraconensian district and that of Asturia et Cal- 
laecia. In the Tarraconensian district we find an officer whose 
31 
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rank is inferior to that of the governor of the whole province, and 
whose official designation is generally juridicus, or legatus juri- 
dicus, Hispaniae citerioris Tarraconensis, but sometimes simply 
legatus Hispaniae or Hispaniae citerioris. The juridici of this 
district happen never to apply to themselves the title legati 
Augusti or legati legionis, which the juridici of the other district 
apply to themselves. In the district of Asturia et Callaecia we 
meet with two kinds of officers, procuratores and juridici. These 
officers do not seem to have existed simultaneously, but the 
office of the procurator, which was the earlier form of office, was 
later abolished and gave way to that of the juridicus. As to the 
procurator, the author agrees with Hirschfeld that this official 
was not a fiscal agent but a real governor of the district. His 
official title was procurator Hispaniae citerioris Asturiae et Cal- 
laeciae (per Asturiam et Callaeciam), or, briefly, procurator 
Asturiae et Callaeciae. The juridici, who, as we have seen, suc- 
ceeded the procuratores in this province, were variously desig- 
nated : i. Legati Augusti juridici Asturiae et Callaeciae. 2. Le- 
gati Augusti (with or without the name of the emperor) Asturiae 
et Callaeciae (per Asturiam et Callaeciam). 3. Legati Augusti. 

Pp. 329-335. A. Cartault, Critical Notes on the Culex, a 
Pseudo-Virgilian Poem. The author believes that whilst the 
Culex will always present a residue of unsolvable textual prob- 
lems, yet a certain number of the readings that are commonly 
regarded as hopeless or doubtful will yield to emendation. The 
passages that are treated here are 3, 110-114, 168, 189-200, 248, 
369-371. 

Pp. 336-341. Alfred Jacob, Arrianea. Critical notes on Ar- 
rian, Anab. 1,6, 1 ; 1, 6, 8 ; 1, 7, 1 ; 1, 13, 3; 1, 17, 8-11 ; 1, 18, 
1 ; 1, 20, 4 ; 1, 20, 5 ; 1, 20, 6 ; 1, 23, 3 ; 1, 28, 8 ; 2, 1, 2. 

Pp. 342-349. Salomon Reinach, Ovid's Companions and 
Exile. The authors of two well-known theories as to the cause 
of Ovid's punishment think that Ovid's friends and servants were 
guilty of an act of treachery toward him and thus brought him 
into disgrace. In support of this view they cite Tristia 4, 10, 101 
Quid referam comitumque nefas famulosque nocentes? But 
Reinach adduces proof to show that the heinous offence of the 
companions consisted in the desertion of their friend in his mis- 
fortune, and that the crime of the servants consisted in the 
robbery of their master on his way to Tomi. He furthermore 
proposes the following ingenious theory as to the cause of Ovid's 
banishment. On the occasion of a friendly visit to the house of 
Julia, Ovid was present at the performance of certain magic rites, 
the outcome of which was the prediction that the emperor was 
soon to die and that Agrippa was to be his successor. The poet 
had had no idea of the spectacle that was to greet his eyes, and 
the mistake that he made, and for which he chides himself, was 
that he remained and witnessed the ceremony instead of with- 
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drawing at once. Having previously displeased the emperor by 
his Ars Amatoria and perhaps also by his friendly relations with 
the two Julias, he compromised himself still further by this new 
act of indiscretion. His guilt was not such as to warrant the 
death penalty and therefore Augustus sent him into exile. In 
the decree of banishment the poet was charged with having 
written the Ars Amatoria and with having corrupted the young 
people. The emperor could not state the real cause of the 
punishment without publishing broadcast the prediction of his 
own impending doom, and Ovid, for a similar reason, could not 
refer in explicit terms to the circumstances that led to his misfor- 
tune. This theory, if true, would also shed some light upon the 
severity of the laws that were enacted by Augustus, and espe- 
cially by Tiberius, against the practice of astrology and magic. 

Pp. 350-378. Ch. Joret, Brunck and D'Ansse de Villoison. 
The author traces a history of the relations that subsisted 
between the distinguished Hellenists Brunck and Villoison. The 
materials available for this history are derived mainly from the 
epistolary correspondence of these two men, and especially from 
that of Villoison. Brunck, who was born at Strassburg in 1729, 
entered the field of Greek scholarship comparatively late in life. 
Villoison, who was born in 1750, distinguished himself very early 
in life, for in 1772, at the early age of 22, he became a member 
of the Acad£miedes Inscriptions. It was in 1772, as Joret shows 
by the aid of an undated and unsigned letter of Brunck to Vil- 
loison, that Villoison first met Brunck at Paris, and submitted to 
him for revision and criticism the entire introduction of his Apol- 
lonii Sophistae Lexicon. Brunck made a number of criticisms 
and corrections, some of which were embodied in the published 
work. The remarks that preceded these criticisms were ex- 
tremely complimentary to Villoison, and Brunck and Villoison 
ought to have become very good friends. But, though Brunck 
twice more visited Paris, and Villoison once visited Strassburg, 
and though Villoison on his visit to Strassburg formed lasting 
friendships with other scholars, no attachment sprang up between 
Villoison and Brunck, and there was very little direct corres- 
pondence between the two. Brunck was a severe critic and 
Villoison was vain, and this difference in temperament was accen- 
tuated by the difference in age. A specimen of Villoison's vanity 
and of his lack of tact towards Brunck was the writing of a letter 
on the eve of the completion of Brunck's Analecta, in which 
letter, besides talking a great deal about his own work, and 
gratuitously quoting two obscene epigrams of Moeris and fur- 
nishing a commentary on them, the writer volunteers informa- 
tion in regard to a couple of lyric fragments and suggests, in the 
case of the one, that, if Brunck had perchance overlooked it in 
his Analecta, there would still be time to place it at the end of 
the work. It does not appear that Brunck answered the letter, 
but it is perhaps significant that Villoison, in two of his letters to 
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Wyttenbach, speaks of the notes of Brunck's Analecta as " very- 
dry and arid ". A glimpse of Brunck's attitude towards Villoison 
may be gained by reading Brunck's " Remarks on the new edi- 
tion [sc. Villoison's of 1778] of Longus ", which Joret publishes 
from a MS preserved in the National Library at Paris. These 
" Remarks " reveal a sort of malicious joy on the author's part 
at catching Villoison in a mistake, and they betoken a sad lack 
of the kind of spirit that one distinguished scholar should cherish 
towards another. It must be borne in mind, however, that these 
comments and criticisms were not intended for the eyes of Vil- 
loison, and that Villoison, in fact, never saw them. It is evident 
from the foregoing that the relations between Villoison and 
Brunck could never have been very close and cordial, yet, in 
spite of this, there is evidence to prove that Brunck did really 
appreciate Villoison's work, and Villoison, on the other hand, 
until two years before the French Revolution, maintained the 
highest regard for Brunck's scholarship, took a lively interest in 
all that Brunck was doing, was always solicitous of his good 
opinion, favored him with copies of the most important of his 
works, and in his letters to Oberlin and others at Strassburg 
almost invariably sent his regards to Brunck. All this came to 
an endin 1788. In this year Villoison sent Brunck a copy of his 
Homer. Brunck's reception of the Homer may have been cool, 
or his ardent advocacy of the French Revolution combined with 
the transfer of his philological activities to the field of Latin may 
have displeased Villoison. At any rate, Brunck's name is never 
again mentioned in any of the letters of Villoison, and even his 
death, in 1803, was passed unnoticed by one who more than 
once had had occasion to test the value of his life. 

P. 379. Georges Ramain, Plautus, Casina 437-451. Critical 
note. 

P. 380. Bernard Haussoullier, Epigraphica. Consideration 
of 'E0i)ft«pir apxaioXoyiKrj, 1910, p. 2, and Jahreshefte des 6. arch. 
Inst, in Wien, XIII (1910), Beiblatt, p. 25. 

C. W. E. Miller. 



Hermes XLIV. 

Fascicle 3. 

Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte griechischer Metren. P. Fried- 
1'ander agrees with Schroder (cf. Vorarbeiten zur gr. Versgesch. 
p. 81) : that the dactylo-epitrite is an ionized enoplius, derived 
from the ' oldest ' form of Greek verse : (^)— w^_w^_(c); 
but only so far as the dactylic colon is concerned, for the epitrite 

— "-- resists its treatment as a minor Ionic, and more simply 

can be regarded as an abbreviated Ithy phallic — v — <-> — ^ , 
which is frequently combined with the enoplius, and at times 
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takes the place of the epitrite in Simonides and tragedy. Gener- 
ally speaking-, the epitrite holds the same relation to the Ithy- 
phallic and Lecythion, as the Reizianum ^7 — ^ — - does, to 
the normal enoplius and the more fully developed enoplius, with 
four stresses. F. discusses the varieties, and, further, maintains 
that the ionizing process can also be seen in the case of the Sota- 
deans and Phalaeceans. For adverse criticism see White, The 
Verse of Greek Com. 816 (cf. A. J. P. XXV 222). 

Triumph und Votum. G. Beseler accepts the main results o 
R. Laqueur (A. J. P. XXXIV, p. 224); but criticizes details, 
and defends Mommsen's views on several points. The execution 
of captives was in its origin human sacrifice imported with the 
triumph from Etruria. The triumphal garb was preserved in the 
temple of Capitoline Jupiter, hence erroneously came to be re- 
garded as the god's attire. 

Ein Selbstzeugnis des Terenz. F. Jacoby calls attention to the 
essential agreement between Andria 32-39, which reveals an 
ideal relation between Simo and his libertus Sosia, and the first 
lines of the Terence biography ; from which he infers that Ter- 
ence, at his earliest opportunity, expressed his gratitude to his 
patron, the Roman senator Terentius Lucanus. 

Xepvt\jf. P. Stengel finds that, whereas x^P"'^ is used for cleans- 
ing in a 136, 8 52 etc., in y 445 it is an offering. The oldest 
example of a water libation is X 26 ff. (cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 
469 ff., Aesch. Pers. 613; and Athen. IX 496 B on the n-Ai^xoxoai). 
Homer uses ^«par viimirBat for ' washing one's hands ' (cf. n 230, 
P 261 etc.) ; the only example of xtpviirreaBai, A 449, means ' they 
offered x^P" l f ( c f- [Lys.] VI 52, Eur. Iph. Taur. 622). The 
Attic 'YSpocpopia, probably connected with the Xirpot, was a festival 
commemorating the victims of the Deucalion flood (cf. Etym.M. 
774, 56 ; Hesych. s. v. 'Ydpotpopin), at which water was poured into 
the chasm in the sanctuary of ri) 'o\vp.wia (cf. the honey cakes in 
Paus. I 18, 7). To these passages may be added Eur. Hypsipyle, 
Oxyrh. Pap. VI (1908) III 29 ff. The vbp6<rirovba or X ep>>iP*s were, 
perhaps originally, together with the ovXoxvrai, offerings to the 
Xdoviot divinities for fertility and crops, which later became a 
means of lustration (cf. A. J. P. XXVIII 471). 

Die Jasonsage in der Hypsipyle des Euripides. C. Robert 
discusses the new Jason myth in Eur. Hypsipyle (cf. Oxyrh. 
Pap. VI 852), showing the correctness of eh KdX^ai/ nokip v. 1614, 
etc. The visit of the Argonauts on Lemnos preceded the mas- 
sacre, they were the guests of Thoas ; on leaving, Jason took 
the two (legitimate) children with him to Colchis, where, like 
Achilles, he died prematurely, which throws light on a vase 
painting of about 490 B. c. (cf. E. Reisch in Helbigs Fiihrer * 
1 271 ), representing Jason in the mouth of the dragon and Athene 
calmly looking on, a version suggesting the success of his rival 
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Heracles. In the meantime the massacre takes place. Thoas, 
hidden by his daughter, is discovered and miraculously transported 
to Thrace, whence he returns to Lesbos with the children, who 
had been brought to Thrace by Orpheus. Euripides lets Hypsi- 
pyle be carried off to Nemea, where, as nurse to Opheltes, she 
serves to connect the Argonautic expedition with the Seven 
against Thebes, a large Aeschylean treatment of myths, ex- 
hibited also in Bur. Trojan (415 B. C.) and Theban (410 B. C.) 
trilogies, which series seems to close 409 B. c, with the trilogy : 
Antiope, Hypsipyle and, perhaps, Melanippe II. It is note- 
worthy that Euripides ignores his own Medea. 

Menanders Perikeiromene. K. Fr. W. Schmidt presents here 
in forty-one pages an analysis of the P. with emendations and 
assignments of parts, some of which have been adopted" in 
Koerte's Menandrea (1910). Regard is paid to the views of 
Leo, Koerte, v. Arnim, etc., and especially of Robert (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXIV, p. 225). 

Lesefriichte. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff continues his series 
of miscellanies (cf. A. J. P. XXVII 343). Some of the results 
are: Pind. Ol. 2, 60 ttpporipav for ayporipav, cf. Fraccaroli, p. 195, 

n. 2; Plat. Symp. 202 C 7r5r tovto [e(pr]v om. Ox.] Xe'yeir, 208 C 
6avp.a£oi <ju> a av ; 213 b KdTiSfiv for Kadi£ttv ', Ion 532 d cya Be 

ol&ev aXXo rj \raKt]6t} Xe'ya>] owe ktX. After rereading most of the 
dialogues at a stretch, W. still disbelieves in the genuineness of 
the Ion. Aeschin. 2, 169 rov t« Mevlrrjv for TepeviSrjv proved by 
MSS A and C, = 10055 Kirchn. Prosopogr. Eur. Rhesus 680 

8tvpo Scvpo nas (685) itg> OA. Bapoti ' XO. n-e'Xas M» ' irah n-as, a trochaic 

tetrameter. Eur. Hekabe 73-78, 90-97, 211-215 are interpola- 
tions adopted from actors' copies by the Alexandrians. Euripides' 
shade of Polydorus is the conscious counterpart of the shade of 
Achilles in Soph. Polyxena (Frg. 480). Alciphron's ' Lamia to 
Demetrius' is printed with introduction and translation. The 
feminine ethos and resemblance to Clarchens conversation with 
Egtnont is noteworthy ; Alciphron worked over an older letter, 
which originated near the time of the characters represented. 
Aristophanes' Daitaleis was named after a Blaaos that had just 
returned from a banquet in a sanctuary of Heracles. The banquet 
described in iambic verse, according to Aristoph. oldest order, 
must have followed the parabasis, and was introduced to contrast 
the a-arppav and Karaniyav. The 'Ayav was carried on by the father 
and his sons, the KaTtmiyav was opposed to the other two in the 
examination, etc. . The association of Thrasymachus with the 
KaKoKayadlav (first occurrence) aonovvrts reveals the rhetor as being 
also a teacher of virtue. The above is a criticism, in part, of 
Hugo Weber's Aristoph. Studien, p. 84 ff. 

Miscelle : K. Fr. W. Schmidt offers emendations to Menander's 
Samia and Epitrepontes. 
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Fascicle 4. 

Die Zeit des Ephorus. E. Schwartz expands his arguments 
for the earlier period of Ephorus (cf. R-E. Diodorus and 
Ephorus), in opposition to B. Niese (cf. A. J. P. XXXIV, 
p. 224). Diod. book XVI 23-25 contains a number of double 
passages, not identical, revealing a second source where Ephorus 
came to an end, i. e. at the beginning of the Phocian war 357 
B. C. (cf. Paus. X, 2, 3, etc.) Demophilus attracted by the 
popular theme added book XXX and presumably announced, in 
the preface, his purpose of writing the history of the ' Holy 
War'; but continued down to 340 b. C, where he stopped for 
some unknown reason. Ephorus would have devoted, at least, 
ten books to this period, 357-340 b. c. The dream of Philip 
(Plut. Alex. 2) is probably from book XXX, as well as the 
estimate of 735 years from the Return of the Heraclidae to Alex- 
ander's crossing into Asia (Clem. Strom. 1, 139, 1 ; cf. Diod. 
XVI 76), which Niese would assign to one of the first three 
books. S. discusses Callisthenes, Theopompus, Ephorus, etc. 
Cratippus was an impostor of the I century b. c. 

Die Hibehrede iiber die Musik. W. Cronert gives a slightly 
improved text, with translation, commentary, etc., of these two 
papyrus leaves (cf. Grenfell and Hunt, Hibeh Pap. 1906, no. 13). 
It is the beginning of a speech criticizing the discourse of an 
ApiioviKos on the ethical value of music. In Plato Phaedr. 268 d 
such a musical specialist is scorned by a uowikos. The author 
was an Isocratean (not Hippias) ; even phrases from Kara rmv 
<ro<t>t(TT£>ii (about 390 b. C. cf. Rh. M. 1907, 182) were adopted. 
Hiatus occurs, hence its avoidance was not yet an established 
norm. Damon has been thought of as the object of the attack 
(cf. Plato Rep. Ill 398-400, Aristid. Quint. II 14, etc.) ; but he 
was known as a povo-iicos (cf. Philod. de mus. 7 K., Plato Lach. 
180 d.) ; besides Damon's Areopagite oration, though genuine 
(Wilatn. Arist. u. Athen I 134) was fictitious (cf. A. J. P. X no), 
whereas the Hibeh address criticizes one actually delivered ; 
finally, the probable date, close to 390 b. c, points to a pupil of 
Damon, possibly Draco. 

Homerica. G. Pinza, in the belief that Homeric dress was 
oriental, finds analogies between his interpretations of the text 
and representations in Assyrian and Syrian art. The cams was 
a linen undergarment, like the Ionic x""""! the </>5po? a woolen 
€m73\i;na. n-eVW had a generic sense (f 38), and so could be 
combined with eavAt (cf. e 385); but was also used in a special 
sense for (papot. The outer garment alone was dyed ; coloring 
matter would have suffered from perspiration. KpoKoncn-Xot and 
KvavdirerrXoi can be seen in Layard II pi. 55/6. P. discusses the 
£J>vri, K'iKvjTTpr], KaXvpixa, the head gear in X 468 ff., and shows 
that the Ktaros lp.it of Aphrodite (3 214-217), which Hera 
used as a talisman, was a girdle for supporting the breasts. The 
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Kptjiffivov in e 346, 351 suggests the belts worn by swimmers 
in Mesopotamia. 

Die Jerusalemer Handschrift der Oracula Sibyllina. A. Rzach 
presents his collation of this hitherto unused MS, which dating 
from the late XIV century is one of the oldest of the Sibylline 
MSS, excepting the IV century fragment of book V (cf. Atene 
e Roma, 1904, p. 354 ff.). The usual criteria show that Z (so R. 
calls it) belongs to the a class, in general the best ; that it is from 
the same source as Q ; but has some independent value. 

Plancus und Lepidus im Mutinensischen Krieg. C. Bardt 
gives details of Cicero's correspondence, of the movements of the 
contestants with the aid of a map, of the attitude of the senate 
and Cicero, etc. Additional proof corroborates April 21st as the 
date of the battle of Mutina. Plancus received the news about 
April 28 at Cularo, on the north side of the Isara. The following 
day he began negotiations with Lepidus ; but did not actually 
start south until May 18. Two days' march from Forum Voconii 
he learned of Antony's union there with Lepidus, from the faith- 
ful republican Laterensis. May 28 (ad fam. X 21) he declares 
everything is lost. This disputed date is fixed, by its agreement 
with the course of events, by hoc (= hue) in X 21, 5 referring to 
the neighborhood of Lepidus and Antony, and by the apologetic 
tenor of the letter, which adduces, as evidence of his celerity 
(X 2i, 1), his earlier crossing of the Isara (May 12 ad fam. X 
I 5> 3)> whereas he had continually procrastinated. Antony was 
the ablest of the generals and the dominating influence in the 
conduct of Lepidus. Plancus, overcautious, followed a vacillat- 
ing and dilatory policy. 

Kauf und Verkauf von Priestertiimern bei den Griechen. W. 
Otto republishes a Milesian decree (Abh. Bed. Akad. 1908 
Anhang), which specifies the share of the victims due the pur- 
chasers of the priesthood, i. e. the priests, at public and private 
sacrifices ; in the latter case skins were excepted. The fragment 
breaks off at the beginning of a third class. The sale of priest- 
hoods is accordingly not a sign of Hellenistic decadence, as the 
above decree belongs to the V or early IV century. This had 
already been surmised by Wilamowitz from a II century decree 
of Priene (cf. Hiller v. Gaertringen, p. 134, Inschr. v. Priene n. 
174) in which the exemption from the trierarchy was evidently 
a traditional formula, as it could have been actual in Priene only 
before the battle of Lade 494 B. c. (cf. A.J. P. XX 455 ; Whibley 
Com. to Greek Studies, p. 319). 

Doppelfassungen bei Juvenal. F. Leo points out and recon- 
structs double versions in Juvenal, beginning with the Bodleian 
fragments (cf. A. J. P. XXII 268) and traces the MS tradition. 
There were two authentic editions of Juvenal : the first published 
by himself, the second after his death. The latter contained a 
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number of alterations, and although not carefully edited, became 
the standard and basis of the commentaries, beginning in the II 
century. Copies of the first edition, however, were known to the 
commentators, and continued to exist down to the XI century, 
from which the posthumous edition was interpolated from time 
to time. 

Miscellen: Gabriel Teglas publishes a military tile found at 
Gyulafehervar (= Karlsburg, Apulum), inscribed: LEG. XIII 
GE ET AOI = leg(io) XIII Ge(mina) et Ad(iutrix) I. This 
proves that these legions together constituted the first garrison 
in Dacia under Trajan, as Mommsen and others had concluded 
from a similar tile found at Bucuresci, which T6glas plausibly 
conjectures had been brought from GyulafeheVvar early in the 
XIX century. — F. E. Kind selects from several parallel passages 
in Nicander and Philumenus, omitted by Wellmann (cf. Corpus 
medicorum X i, i), Nic. Ther. 934-956= Phil. c. 15, 15-16, on 
account of their importance for the text. Of the twenty-six 
ingredients of Nic. the text of Phil, contains twenty-one, and the 
others can be obtained by emendation. Kind also emends the 
scholion to Nic. Ther. 190 : l^vtinay : Jdos <<caVrov>, for aeroO. 
Hence tepos Be sV™ 'HpaKKeovs, wr Pdyvirrios is correct, and Bentley's 
conjecture alyvmos mistaken. — F. Blumenthal shows that the 
praefectus iure dicundo, associated with the duumvirs on Caecilius 
Jucundus' receipt (cf. Mau-Kelsey, p. 214), merely acted as a 
substitute for the latter during their absence in Rome at the trial 
of the Pompeians and Nucerians for the riot in 59 B. C. (cf. Tac. 
ann. XIV 17). — A. B. Drachmann adduces additional proof in 
support of his belief in the existence of traces of a version in 
Soph. Antigone, according to which the heroine buried her 
brother (cf. A. J. P. XXXII, p. 462).— Th. Reinach offers 
emendations to Menand. Periceiromene. — C. Robert shows that 
Od. i, vv. 24, 25 are interpolations, without which the location of 
Ithaca becomes clear. 

Herman L. Ebeling. 
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